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GHRIST BLESSING LATTLE GHILDRER, 





Reaver ! look 


with us, for a few 


at the picture, and contemplate, 
moments, the moral cliaracter of 
Wi 


presented you with an attractive portrait. 


Savior. have 


"The 


our ever-blessed Lorp and 


whole life of Curist on earth, was one continued 
exercise and manifestation of the compassion of 
his heart. ‘To his omniscient eye, all the misery 


and wants, both ten por il and spiritual, ol those 


who appealed to lus compassion, were 


, : "a, 
senchicence ana 


“ Fle WENT ABOUT DOING GoopD.” 


love shone in every purt of his conduct, and in 
vested his character with a constant glory T! 

purest devotion, the deepest veneration, the most 
cordial love , and the I st che | obe to 
Gop—the most pertect ubm to his will, the 
liveliest zeal for h lory ; an vineible philan- 


unveiled. 


thropy, and untiring beneficence, the noblest mag- 


nanimity, the tenderest friendship, the greatest affa- 
bility and suavity ; the most perfect tmpartiality, 


uprightness, disereetnes 


patieonce—these are the 


portrait of the all-surpassing character of our Rr 


peemMer. ‘ Tow beautiful upon the mountains 


are th 
publisheth peace that br 


vood, that pul lish th 


ngeth good tidings of 
salvation.” 


these 


j' icw pr tuto re rk we 
! te the attention of our readers t par 
view of the compassion of our Savior, in the 
‘ be reu Th nbellish lenthow pre ented, 1s 
wot me ] adventitiou ‘ ment, calculated to 
it dehaht Beautiful as it t is no 


3, gentleness, hunulity and 


prominent features in the ; 


feet of Him that bringeth good tidings, that 5 


mend 


wor 


less preceptive than descriptive, and speaks more } 
to the heart and the understanding than to the im- 
agination and the eye. In each vivid ptcture with $ 
which the pages of holy writ abound, we recogniz: ; 
the illustration of some important article of faith, 
> the devi lopment of some holy mystery, the repre- $ 
sentation of some essential doctrine, or of some ; 
edifying truth. , 
It is not, perhaps, too much to assert, that in oll 
the history of the Repeemer’s life on earth, as 
p! iced before us in the G sym l, there net an oc 
curren which speaks me trongly to the best 
fecli of our nature i c renial to 
the kindliest sensibilities of our heart, than the } 
simple t ction winch our engraving ts intended 
to des It appears from the narrative of the 


-_. 
“Ke 
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Evangelist, that the parents or friends of certain 
young children, being probably themselves influ- 
enced by faith in Curist, or being certainly awa- 
kened, if not to a conviction, that he was the 
long-promised Messtau, who should redeem Israel, 
yet, at least, impressed to a certain extent with the 
power of a teacher, whose works attested that he 
was sent from Gop, were desirous that those for 
whose welfare they were deeply interested, should 
be brought near to him, from past experience of 
the virtue which was derived by coming in contact 
with so excellent and so exalted a Bena. 

The disciples, who were then present, animated 
by a zeal for their master, which was not according 
to knowledge, considered that it was derogatory to 
the dignity of his character to be engaged in attend- 
ing to those whose tender years rendered them in- 
capable of deriving essential benefit from his 
instructions, and they accordingly rebuke ad what 
they considered an unthinking ardor, resulting from 
natural affection. 

But in this, as in a variety of other instances, the 
compassionate Friend of sinners saw not things as 
they appeared to those around him: that which his 
disciples thought beneath his notice, was, in his 
own Divine judgment, entitled to special atte ntion 
and regard. His displeasure was awakened by the 
attempt, and he immediately proceeded to impart 
to them this heavenly benediction: * Suffer,” said 
he, who, being without sin, was made sin for us— 
‘suffer the little children to come unto me, and 


enter therein. And he took them up in his arms, 
put his hands upon them, and blessed them.” 

In conclusion: Let us receive the kingdom of 
Goo'as little children, and draw near to the Great 
Puysician, by whom ean be healed. 
Then shall our hearts be filled with the love of Him 
“ who first 


alone we 
loved us ;” so that, * being no longer 
world, but transformed by the 


renewing of our minds,” we shall have such an 


conformed to this 


abiding sense of Gop and heavenly things, as will 
leave no room for regret at the loss of the ancient 
paradise, because an actual anticipation will be 
experienced of the time when every pain shall be 


removed, every doubt dispelled, and every hope 
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young ladies, and given a touch of paleness, thin- 
ness and languor even to the brilliant and glowing 
beauty of Miss Wittingham. But according to the 
universal opinion (including my own) the fair Helen 


| is now herself again; or rather more lovely than 


ever.” 
* Very probably”—said Snellgrave. 

Milford—** I have heard 

ladies talk about the new style of hair being pecu- 

liarly becoming to the face of Helen Wittingham, 

and about a new 


« Then”’—continued 


fashion for dresses that sets off 
her figure to great advantage, and about her never 
having looked so well as she does this season.” 


** ] have heard the same things said of actresses” 


, —observed Snellgrave—* For my part, I do not 
} want a wife for a show.” 


* How inclegantly you express yourself”’—re- 
marked Milford—* Well—the perfections of Miss 
Wittingham are not altogether those of face, figure, 
and costume. 
fectly at her case in society ; familiar with the usual 
topics of conversation; sings all the best opera 
inusic, plays with great execution ; moves grace- 
fully through a cotillon; and talks French to 
Frenchmen. In all these accomplishinents she 
seems, if possible, to have improved since you first 
knew her. And yet I no longer observe you gaz- 
ing with delight on Helen Wittingham, availing 
yourself of every opportunity of being near her, 
handing her to the piano, turning over the leaves 


, of the music book, and dancing with her every al- 
forbid them not: for of such is the kingdom of Gop. ° 


‘ ternate set; and with no one clse when she is not 
Verily, I say unto you, whosoever shall not receive } 


the kingdom of Gop as a little child, he shall not | 


me! 


realized; when the loss of things of sight shall be | 


abundantly supplied by the possession of the things 
of faith, when the natural sun shall indeed be no 
more seen, but the glorified body shall not need its 
for, * the Lonp Gop shall give it light,” and 
glory, and peace, forever and ever. 


rays: 





CP 4 Ito 1 8, 
From Miss Leslte’s Magazine 
HELEN WITTINGHAM:;: 
Or, the Glass of Tater. 

BY MISS LESLIE. 


Part First. 


6 Wuat is the reason”—said Hi nry Milford to 
his friend Stuart Snellgrave—* that your penchant 


for Helen Wittingham seems somewhat on the de- 


cline?) When you mether last August at Saratoga, 
she was a goddess in your eyes; and 


certainly, 
since that tine, her personal clharins have rather in- 


creased than diminished. Summer heats, and uln- 


mer traveling, and the fatigues of fashionable water- 
ing pl ices, had done their 


usual work upon thi 


‘ 
? 


your partner.” 

* Ilave I really done all these foolish things ?”— 
inquired Snellgrave. 

* "To be sure you have —Why, in less than twen- 
ty-four hours after you were introduced to her at 
Saratoga, it was settled there in Congress Hall, 
that Miss Wittingham would be Mrs. Snellgrave 
before Christmas: if not sooner.” 

** Indeed !—How strange that I should have re- 
mained so utterly ignorant of the honor designed 
But, jesting apart, I cannot believe that I 
could have been so very unguarded in evineing any 
little admiration I mivht to feel for the 
acquirements of ILelen Wittinghain. 
I earnestly hope she did not perceive it.” 

** Of course she did. 


chant c 
beauty and 


Most belles pm reeive them- 
selves to be acdinired, even much sooner than they 
really are. 


But in this case there was no room for 


doubt: all was plain, open, and incoutroyvertibk 


Several simple and inexperienced youths took cour- 


; age, and began to court their own fair favorites 


after your pattern. And several old bachelors 


wrote down memorandums of your proces dings in 


their note-books: incase, some twenty years hence, 


they might deem it possible to make up their minds 
towards venturing ontheawfuloecan of matrimony.” 

* What nonsense you are talking !—Strange that 
if 1 did make myself so foolishly conspicuous, | 
should have been so totally unconscious of it.” 

“6 Very strange ’—And stranger still that you did 
not get an idea of the fact by various young ladies 
taking opportunities of informing you that thouch 
Miss Wittingham was cert tinly a pe rfect beauty 


yet that some persons were so fastidious as to think 


that her nose was a hort—or too long 


little too 


or that a few severe critics on the female face di 


vine had pret nded to diseover that her eve 


wer 
rather too largwe—or to sinall: or that mam | opl 
were 50 ul-natured as to say that her lips vere t 
thin—or too full: or that envy had wone so f 
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to assert that her forehead was tuo low-—or too high 
—Xe. &c. &c. Did none of the matrons privately 
inform you that there were some doubts if old Mr. 
Wittingham did actually leave as much asa hun- 


dred thousand 


dollars between his wife and his 


; daughter—or that the property had much decreased 


in value—or that there were reports of all the debts 


of the estate not being yet paid? Did you hear 
none of these things, Master Snellgrave ?” 

“If Thad, LI should have paid no attention to 
them.” 

* Yes you would—But you would have regard- 


ed them in their true light, as nothing more than 


, froth oozing out from the workings of pent-up jeal- 


’ determined on making love to 


She is really a very fine girl: per- ‘ 


ousy. And you would have been more than ever 
y y 


Miss Wittingham, 
und thereby mortifying her calumniators.” 

* During the five years that [have been a widow- 
er’—said Snellgrave, seriously—* [ have taken 
especial care to avoid every act or word that might 
be construed into a preference forany lady whatever.” 

* Caution frequently betrays itself from its own 
excess” Milford—* But why have 


endeavored to be so violently on your guard’? 


—observed you 


Surely, with all your advantages of person and 


character, and being already im secure 
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of a large portion of the goods of fortune, and hav- 
ing no incumnbrances of any description, you have 
not made a romantic yow to continue a widower 
all the rest of your life.” 

“6 Certainly [ have not’—replied Snellgrave 
“ No such resolution has entered my mind.” 


* | was almost sure’ — proces ded Milford ‘that 


’ you would have brought home with youa wife from 


‘ son has just commenced, and you have th 


Europe.” 
“ No”’—answered Snellgrave—* It has always 
been my opinion that American men should marry 
American women.” 
“* And a vi ry rational opinion if is” 
Milford—** Nevertheless, [th 


observed 


nk it would have 


been soon abandoned, had you really chanced to 


fall in love witha foreign lady of vreat or no attras 


tions —W ell—I congratulate you on coming laeornne 


still single, and with no outrages resolutions against 


a second arr re, So I exp etto be your vrooms- 


‘The sea 


nan, sometime next spring, at farthest 


Wititel 


before you to make your choice, and to endeavor to 


obtain it when made.” 
‘Tamin no haste” 


-suid Sucllvrave ** S1ice 


my return from Europe I have found a very plea- 
sant home at my sister's—And the happiness I 
daily witness between herself and her husband, 1 
suflicient prool if any were Wanting 


like 


there is congeniality of mund and heart. duit 


that there | 


no earthly felreity married Life 


that of where 


in 
making my second choice, [ will be cautious.” 

Milford silent 
After a few moments Snellerave continued —* Mil 


He then paused, and remimuned 


ford my friend—there has been much confidential 
intercourse between us ever sinecc the carly days 
of our collere fam larity This confidence wa 
only interrupted by my courtship and marria 
with Louisa Rushbrook: a marriage that I will 
now acknowlege (and to you tlone was too pre 
cipitate V nated by her pretty face, lL was blind 
to all that rendered het unpepul ir among her ac- 
quaintance nd I addressed Louisa. and was 
cngayed to herso soon, that my Inends and family 
had ) opportunity of hinting to me the utter im 
probability of mi ( r t im happy th her I 
th y—I too ‘ 1 that n 











Ih 


— 


beautiful wife was cold, selfish, heartless, unfeel- 
ing—Her faults were so deeply-seated, or so inhe- 
rent in her nature that all attempts to produce any 
sort of improvement were vain and hopeless. She 
was alike insensible to my kindness, and regardless 


of my displeasure ; attaching not the slightest im- 


portance to mniy contort, my convenience, or my 
wishes: or m fact to those of any other human 
bemg. All this continued till her death, which 


was caused by a very short illness, occasioned, | 
must say, by an act of self-willed imprudence, 
The 
shock, when it came, I felt severely, and it seemed 


against which I had vainly remonstrated. 


to bring back the feelings with which I had regarded 
Louis Rushbrook previous to our ill-assorted mar- 
nage. Butaiman is never inconsolable for the loss 
of a wife whom, in ceasing to esteem, he has ceas- 


cd to love. However, I will descant no farther on 


the faults of poor Louisa; and you, my friend, are 
the only person in existence to whom I have ever 


spoken ofthem. But remember that when I marry 


again, it will be with my eyes open ; and my atten- 


tion fully awake to the disposition and habits of 


| 


the lady, as faras I have opportunities of judging 


—This time I will not allow IY se lf to be blinded 


by the glare of beauty, of fashion, or of showy ac- 


complishments.” 
Le | hope you wil be able t« keep that resolution” 


—said Milford. 

*Tacknowlk dae — proces ded Snellgrave—* that 
Helen Witting- 
ham, and when I became acquainted with her at 
Saratoga, L did 


Since that time, 


I was at first much struck with 


think hera very charming girl. 


I have, as you know, met her fre- 


quently in colipany, and I confess that I be gin to 


doubt if she is all that I eould wish 


observed Milford— 


* Perfection is not for man” 


* Jlow then ean it be exp ected in woman?” 

* Itis well that no fi nale is present” -replied 
Snellerave kor my part, if [ believed in the ex- 
istence of human perfeetibility, | should most cer- 
tainly look for it in the other sex rather than in 
ours But unless I could imagine myse/f faultless, 
I have no right to ispire to the unpreeedented fel. 
ily of obtaining a paragon Wik ve 

But what have you secn varticularly fo dislike 
in M : Wittineha “ 

Really, Lam almost a hame lto tell you- You 
will consider it a trithe unworthy of notice, and ac 
euse me of having beeome over-fastidions, as per- 


haps | have Neverthel ss, if LT must come to the 


downright fact, one very little thing has lowered my 
Helen Wittingham.” 


; Ar 


| 


adiiiration o 


Let me see her curls too volummious, or 


too lengthy 


alw iVys Arrange d in CxQUIS tk 


tiast 
* Tam sure she does not rouge—As yet she has 
no occasion 
“ Nonsense You may see ata glance that he 
ole \ we lin acl { mid beau uly bl nacda 
rose ( ture 
Do lace too tightly ?” 
No | ( y 5; an tii . 
periect - 
Lun mw evine niu ‘ bit eaccrm l 
‘ tur j r i \ ( Line’) 
O)iy the « 1 ( ) ‘ 1 t 
1 in I { 
" ‘ ) 
ll \ eve ( i { l« 
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her conversation: or have you chanced to see any 
note or billet of hers with an ill-spelt word in it ?— 
According to some rent men, these are mortal 
sins ina lady.” 

I have no reason to suspect them in Miss Wit- 
tingham. She speaks correctly, 1 know—And as 
to her orthography, I have never had an opportu- 
nity of seeing it: but I am well persuaded that few 
ladies who are ladies, show any de ficiency in that 
simple acquirement.” 

** You cannot have seen her take more than one 
glass of champagne at a supper-table ?” 

* Oh! never, never!—On the contrary, I am 
too certain of her partiality for water.—In short — 


but I know you will laugh at me—In short—really 





all this is too ridiculous I cannot go on—” 

* Am [ not, as you have often assured me, the 
‘ friend of your soul and of your heart: and as 
such bound to regard all your follies and weaknesses 
with indulgence ?—At our boyish theatricals, did I 


not always enact the Horatio to your Hamlet, the 


Mercutio to your Romeo, and even the Cassius to ' 


your Brutus? Nay, rather than we should be sun- 
dered, did I not cli erfully take Poins to your Prince 
ae nry? ‘Think of all our confidential confabula- 
tions both ia plays and out of plays. So do not 
look foolish any longer, but turn your face from the 
window, and recollect that it is ungentecl to play 
set 


terins’ to satisfy the curiosity which you have gratui- 


with your watch guard. Proceed in ‘ good 


tously exited ; and answer my plain question—W hat 
is it that displeases you in Helen Wittingham ?” 

“* Well then—do not look at me; for 1 know you 
will laugh—” 

Miliord covered his eye with his hands. 

** Well then”—repeated Snellgrave—* You are 
aware that I have of late been frequently in com. 


pany with Miss Wittingham, usually at select 


evening parties, for I have long since left off going 


to large crowded assemblies. Now do not laugh 


too much—The fact is—She always wants a glass 
of water in the midst of tea.” 


* But whatof that! Positively, Snellerave. you 


do inde ( d il 


me—W here « “ possibly be the 


naze 


harm of a lady asking for a glass of water, if she 


wants it.” 
* None in the world—provided that she really 


does want it, and that the request causes no par- 


ticular troubl inconvenience.” 


* Jlow can it’—Here, 


or 


is this abounding city of 


Philadelphia, water is always to be had.” 
* And still there may be times when it js best 
Miss 


Ilelen Wittingham (1 know not whether froin habit 


not to require it. Now, I have observed that 


or design) alway neneced, 


as soon as tea has com 
and when the servants are fully occupied in hand- 


ig round the waiters, seareely takes her cup into 


her hand before she asks the man to get her a glass 
of water. Can she be really in such a state of suf- 
r from thirst that her tea will not in the least 

it? Does not Miss Wittingham perceive the 
VOTHOCTIICE he causes to the whok company by 
peaing the cir ulation of the te 1, and making th 
in set ce ! s waiter, and leave the room for the 

purpose of sup] lying her, at onee, with what 

( i \ have deferred till he had performed h 
duty, and w somewhat at leisure? Sh 

cert ist be ire of the trouble, delay, and 
, m ¢ n } th very annoyin 

, \lso, | have observed that after a glass 

i ter h been brought, thus inconvemently, t 
\l \\ lai, the ire always similar demane 


, all trifles 


from other ladies, who, when a beginning is once 
made, do not hesitate to follow a bad example that 
most probably they would have been unwilling to 
set.” 

** Snellgrave, you are really too minute an ob- 
server. And is this all you can allege against 
Helen Wittingham ?—This is absolutely straining 
at a enat.” 

“ Yes—but it may save me from swallowing a 
camel.” 

‘ Shame—shame !—to allow such a bagatelle to 
make any impression on you '—To draw conclu- 
sions of I know not what, from a trifle so unworthy 
of notice.” 

“ J knew you would condemn me”— said Snell- 
grave—** but I have been taught by experience that 
are not quite as light as air. You know 
the proverb— straws show how the wind blows.’ 
I have learnt to observe the course of straws.” 


** Yes—and you might have learnt that all pro- 


: verbs are not to be taken au pied de la lettre.” 


“ True—And yet proverbs have been termed 
‘the concentrated wisdom of nations’ — No matter— 
Listen ; and let me explain what inferences have 
forced themselves upon my mind, in consequence 
of observing Miss Wittingham’s eternal glass of 
water. First, why does she not anticipate this 
habitual thirst, by taking a glass of water immedi- 
Next, there 


is, of course, always water to be had in the ladies’ 


ately before she leaves her own home? 


dressing-room ; and she might indulge herself with 
the refreshing beverage previous to her coming 
down stairs.” 

“ Perhaps she forgets to do go.” 

« Then she must have a very treacherous mem- 
ory, or she must be very thoughtless and improvi- 
dent—most unfortunate qualities in a lady who is 
a candidate for the cares of married life.” 

* But she may not chance to be thirsty while up 
stairs.” 

“ Ifthe thirst has merely come upon her after 
shk 


has descended to the drawing-room, it cannot 


in so short a time have become intolerable; and 
he might easily endure it a little longer, till tea has 
wone round, and the servants have time for extra 
attendanee.” 

sensation.” 


ve it. A 


from thirst, 


“ "Thirst 1 
* "True— 


cannot sutter, beyond endurance, 


avery uncomfortable 


somewhat rele 


but tea will 
she is in the very act of drinking her tea. 
Atall events, a little patience, forbearance, and 
self-denial are excellent qualities in women, and 
their practice it is well to encourage —No—lI insist 
that all the thirst a lady can possibly fecl while she 
is swallowing the cont 
sustamed till all 


supplied with their share of the Chinese infusion, 


nts of her t a-cup, may be 


easily the ce pany have been 


and at least one servant 1s disengage Nag 
“ 'T’o men of consummate sense and reflection, 
Milford—* these 


in inconvenient glass of water may be 


like you and lie — ud reasons 
against 
very plausible ——But recollect that Helen Witting- 
ham is quit irl.” 

to have the presu yption ol 


Ti 
} } 


ceausin a whole company to wait, and to te 


i young 
too young 
putin 
inconvenience that a trifling want of her own (per 
haps too, an 


lied. Ag 


lnagimary 


un —] 


one may ve 


should suppose that 


a very 


minediately 


iodest and a very sentient young lady would hard- 
ly wish to attract universal attention by stopping 
the wheels of a tea-party, and «ce1s oning every 


one to look round and 


to tix their e) 


es upon her 


a ee ee 
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Also—she subjects herself to the risk of overhearing 
certain murmurs of displeasure, or she may chance 
to see glances of disapprobation from some of the 
least tolerant among the guests. I have myself 
witnessed these things in the case of Helen Wit- 
tingham, and have regretted to observe the sang- 
froid with which she has taken them. Nay, on the 
following evening I have again met her in company, 
and she has again required the vile glass of water. 
I really believe I have becomencrvouson the subject.” 

* T really believe you have’—observed Milford. 

* Well, well”—resumed Snellgrave—“ on Thurs- 
day evening my sister, Mrs. Rochiston, is (as you 
Miss Wit- 
And, if you have never 
before remarked the glass of water, 1 fear you will 


know) to have some company to tea. 
tinghain will be there. 


then have an opportunity.” 
Part Second. 

It must be explained that the conversation re- 
specting Helen Wittingham took place at the law- 
office of Henry Milford ; Stuart Snellgrave having 
stopped there on his way home from the Exchange, 
in the early part of the evening. 

After tea, our hero sat down to chess with his 
brother-in-law, Mr. Rochiston : and Mrs. Rochiston 
commenced quilling some lace that she intended to 
Their next-door 
neighbour, Mrs. Dusenberry, chanced to come in 
with her work-basket in her hand. 


wear on the following night. 


She took a seat 
at the sofa-table, on one end of which the gentle- 
Mrs. Dusen- 
berry begged that she might not be any interruption 
to the game. 


men had placed their chess-board. 


They continued their amusement, or 
rather their occupation. But after a while, Snell- 
grave (not quite so determined a chess-player as 
Mr. Rochiston) found his attention much distracted 
when, in the conversation between the two ladies, 
he caught the name of Helen Wittingham. 

** Now indeed, my dear Mrs. Rochiston”—said 


the visitor—* I do most earnestly advise you to 


RURAL 


, had an opportunity of becoming acquainted. 


take some precautions against that glass of water, | 


which Helen Wittingham always makes a point of 
wanting at the most mal-a-propos period of th 
evening. I will tell you what happened at iy own 
house last week ; when I invited some company to 
mect those charming eastern people, Mr. Cambourn 
und his sister ; and when I was so sorry that your 
to the Allenders’ prevented you 
and Mr. Rochiston from coming, and that Mr. 


pre-cngageinent 


Snellgrave had not yet returned from New-York. 


\l- 
lenders’ 4 but 1 went ny self to their hotel, and pre- 


Now the Cambourns were also invited to the 


vailed on them to come first to my house (iny note 


specifying eight o'clock) and not to go to the Al- 
lenders’ till ten. My invitations were to tea: the 
Like yourself Lalways give 


Allenders’ to supper. iy 
tea, for | know it enlivens the people, 


! 
and IaACS 


the « vening begin well. And I am ulways partic- 


J 
somely, and of having every thing in a superior 
style. 


ularly desirous of entertaining my company hand- 


It is absolutely my forte.” 


** All your frieuds can vouch for that”—said 
Mrs. Rochiston. 

** Well then—as there was to be a supper at the 
Allenders’, I thought I would have my refresh- 


ments placed upon the silver trays and handed 
round. You know instead of following the beaten 


track, I like to go a little out of the common way 
and adopt all new improvements; and in fact to 


introduce things that have not been introduced | 


lor Iti- 


of their usual liquid state) I con- 


fore—superintending the whole myself. 


stunce (iuiste ad 
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verted the different wines into jelly by means of 
sugar and isinglass, and they were put into glass 
vases, and were to be eaten out of wine-glasses 
with a tea spoon. ‘There was one tray of these jel- 
lied wines entirely. ‘Then the blancmange I col- 
ored pink with cochineal, and moulded it in small 
scollop-edged tins, and it turned out beautifully. 
And these little blancmange-cakes I piled very in- 
Then I 


covered it 


remously imto open pyramids. made a 


great Charlotte Polonaise, and with a 
meringue, so that it looked like a hillof snow. A 
Charlotte Russe is contemptible compared to a 
Charlotte Polonaise. ‘Then I had multitudes oflittle 
glass saucers with foreign sweetmeats in them, and 
every saucer was heaped with whipt cream ; which 
was far more clegant than liquid cream poured 
from a pitcher. 
intending the preparations of the new things. I 
had understood that the Cambourns were people of 
taste, und have traveled a great deal in Europe, 
and were fully capable of appreciating whatever 1s 
clegant andrecherche. And again, Mr. Cambourn 
is the first distinguished autior with whom I ever 
"Then 
his sister, though she does not write, is considered 
a woman of first-rate intellect, and can talk sensi- 
bly and delightfully on all subjects.” 

* Few strangers that have visited Philadelphia 
will leave a more favorable impression than the 
Cambourns”—remarked Mrs. Rochiston. 

* Few indeed!” replied Mrs. Dusenberry—* But 
When 
came, the Cambourns were among the first to ar- 
rive: 
last. 


to proceed with my story. the evening 
and the Wittinghams, as usual, among the 
Tea to 
Cambourn ; and unluckily as the Wittinghams had 
by 


Mrs. Wittingham took a cup, and so 


was, of course, handed first 


somehow obtained seats close her, their turn 


came next. 
did her daughter, who immediately, according to 
her custom, asked Patrick for a glass of water. 
Patrick looked round in a perplexity ; but thinking 
it his duty to obey instantly, he carried his waiter 
oltea to ua pu r-tuble, set it down, and hastened to- 
wards the door to bring the water. 


close by 


As he passe d 


» 1 said to him softly— Patrick, send 


Barney with a glass of water to Miss Wittingham, 
and do you return immediately, and proceed round 


with the tea-waiter” Patrick departed; and though 


allowance for our drawine-rooims be me 
upstairs, he staid so long that 1 began to despair 


As 1 after 


“\ rl 
rwaras 


of his ever coming back again. 
learnt, it took him five times longer to find the boy 
Burney, than it would have done to get the water 
himself. And when Barney was found, he had 
burst out one of the sleeves of lis best jac ket, which 
had ripped at the arm-hole in reaching upto a high 


} li +! 
Bilcli ih Lie 


kitchen closet, after the dregs of the 
wine ~}! ly the cook had put there to k p it out of 
lus way. I shall have to part with Barney. So 
Patrick had to wait While the cook scolded the b Vv: 


and when that 


ud 


sew in Barney's 


. ! } hors 
over, Whik Chaioeri 


and 


the leeve 


Was Liu 


went after a needle thread to 


sleeve and to see sewed in, and to talk 
’ 


al > ’ j ’ 
about Barney's daily misdemeanors 


= llow very vexatious’ —obse rved Mi R chiston 


* Vexatious indeed”’—resumed Mrs. Dusenbe rry 
—* Imagine how I must have felt all the tins 
Thetea be ingata dead st Pp; the con pany wait ys 
ana to crown all, Rhody. like au Sunpleton, thinkine 
that nobe y ou ht to have cake unless they also 
had tea. as soonas Patrick had left the: ! scl 
Gown his waiter on the other picr-table, and stood 


In short I spent two days in super- 


} then talking to. 


Miss } 


Oe ~ wr tne > anna 


resting himself beside it. Finding that he would 
not understand iny signs, I had to cross the room, 
and go myself to Rhody, and tell him to take round 
Well— 
he started again with the cake-waiter ; but not hav- 


the cakes, that something might be doing. 


ing Patrick to lead the way, he got bewildered, and 
went zigzagging in andout; missing half the peo- 
ple, and going to gentlemen first, and ladies not at 
all. And all this time, I had to make an effort to 
smile and talk, and try to pass off the annoyance 
with as good a grace as possible. How I rejoiced, 
at last. when I saw Patrick come back, followed 
by Barney with a glass of water; but I soon per- 
ceived that Barney, in his hurry, or in his stupidi- 
ty, was bringing along one of the common kitchen- 
tumblers, on an old japan hand-waiter that was all 
scratched and defaced. However, before he arrived 
at Miss Wittingham, another thirsty young lady 
very dishonorably extended her hand as he passed, 
and took from him the glass of water. Barney 
stood aghast; and I had to go to him, and make him 
comprehend that he must get some more water, and 
put it into one of the cut-glass tumblers, and set it 
on one of the little servers, and carry it straight to 
the young lady that set next to the young lady that 
a gentleman in a purple and green waistcoat was 
As I might have expected, it was 
an age before Barney made his appearance with 
the second glass of water: however it was some 
comfort that Patrick had got back and had recom- 
menced the tea-handling.” 

‘* And did not Miss Wittingham seem discon- 
certed and vexed at herself, all this time ?”—asked 
Mrs. Rochiston. 

** No, indeed—she sat sipping her tea with the 


most provoking nonchalance ; and when the glass 


of water came, she did not swallow one quarter of 


it. Ilowever, as usual, the example was con- 


{tagious; and so many other ladies applied for 


| immediate glasses of water, that Barney, instead of 


being at liberty to assist in taken the empty cups, 


was kept all the time in requisition, carrying tum- 


blers about; and every time he left the room on 


{ this foolish errand, staying as if he would never 


, 


Ilowever, I am looking out 


colin 


again. 


for another boy, as Barne y is rather too severe a 


trial.” 
«* Most boys are’ —remarked Mrs. Rochiston. 
* But the worst is yet to come’’—resumed Mrs. 

Dusenberry. “ By the time tea was finally over, I 


orew frightened to find how far the evening had 


advanced. It seemed not exactly comme il faut to 


have the other refreshments brought im immedi- 


ately: however, as there was now so little time, I 
b n to think it would be best to do so. And in- 
deed, if tea had gone on without any drawback, it 
would long since have been concluded; and the 
introduction of the other things would not have 

emed too much hurried. Just as I had resolved 


upon having them brought in, some one unluckily 


proposed inusie; and to 


ny utter consternation, I 
iw agentloman handing Miss Wittingham to the 


pian unit 1 set in to one of her almost endless 
Italian overture I was on thorns before she was 
hall through ind glad enough Il was to hear at 

rth. the co if on of that loud crash which al- 
\" s anno the approaching termination of 
th t But as soon as the last three bangs 
vere ven, and wh the k of the plano were 
yett iy with ¢ troke, their carriage was 
“nnou l, and the C bourns rose to depart I 
entreated them to re lule longer, and was 


“ 
: 
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even so unfashionable as to give a hint of the 


coming refreshments. But they alleged their pro- 
mise of going to the Allenders’ at ten o’clock, ex- 
pressed their regret at being unable to stay longer, 
and endeavored to take their departure unnoticed, 
or at least so as to attract little or no observation. 
Others of the company (indeed all those whom I 
considered my best people) were also engaged to 
Mrs. Allender’s, and their going away was not 


In 


short, so many of the company seemed to avail 


managed so quietly as that of the Cambourns. 


themselves of the opportunity of departing, (think- 
ing perhaps that the best of the entertainment was 
over,) that my little party was broken up, or nearly 
so; for the few that remained were the persons 
whose stay was of the least consequence, and who 
had merely been invited for fear they should be 
offended if left out. 
waiters, with all my new things upon them, that I 


So my handsomely set-out 


had taken the trouble to make with my own hands, 
were finally handed round to about a dozen taste- 
less, unmeaning nobodies, such as one is always 
obliged to have a proportion of at parties. Even 
the Wittinghams did not stay; as they too were 
engaged to Mrs. Allender’s. But I was so excess- 
ively provoked, that I confess I was rather clad of 
their departure. For all this was occasioned by 
Helen Wittingham’s glass of water. Do not you 
think I was much to be pitied ?—such an evening 
as I passed !” 

** Indeed, had I been there I should have sin- 
cerely commiscrated you”—replied Mrs. Rochis- 
Wittinghim 


pereeived all the trouble that she caused, and no 


ton.—* Miss must certainly have 
doubt it will be a warning to her for the future.” 
‘J do not believe it will’—resumed Mrs. Dusen- 
berry —“ She must often (always indeed) have scen 
the interruption and inconvenience that must ne- 
cessarily follow her asking for a glass of water in 
the midst of tea. 
“1 will 
Mrs. 


no attention whatever to any request for a glass of 


And still, she always does it.” 
to 


~“* by cautioning my men to pay 


endeavor guard against it”’—said 


Rochiston 


water till tea is entirely over ; and then two servers 
with a pitcher of water and a dozen glasses on each, 
And, in 


future, this shall be always done whenever I have 


shall be brought in and handed round. 


company.” 

* An excellent idea !"—exclaimed Mrs. Dusen- 
berry —* I will adopt the custom myself. And now, 
what do you think of the widow Golding’s mar- 
riage to her husband's clerk ?” 

It is unnecessary to tell our readers that during 
hero was fast 
Mr. Rochiston 


was too much engrossed with it himself, to hear a 


Mrs. Dusenberry’s narrative, our 


losing the game to his adversary ; 
word that was said; and was wondering, all the 
time, that Snellgrave should be playing so badly 
When it 
game, saying that he did not feel himself at all ** in 


So the chess-board 


was over, Snellgrave declined another 


the vem” for chess. Was re- 
moved: and during the remainder of the evening, 
Mr. Rochiston joined in conversation with the 


ladies: and Snellgrave sat by, abstractedly ; merely 
replying when spoken to ; and then always at ran- 
dom, and in as few words as possible. 

The following evening was that of Mrs. Rochis- 
ton’s party Mr. Cambourn and his sister arrived 
punctually at the time designated, and the con pany 
had all assembled before the entree of the Wittin 
hams: who by way of causing the greater sensa- 
tion, did not make thei appearance til Mrs. Roch- 


in, without waiting for them any longer. 

Helen Wittingham was elegantly drest ; and her 
beauty had never been set off to greater advantage. 
She looked so well that Snellgrave began to feel a 
return of the vivid admiration with which he had 
first regarded her at the springs; and he found 
himself thinking seriously about taking an early 


opportunity of proposing, as the ladies call it. | 


With this consciousness upon him, he resolved to 
refrain if possible, from being particularly marked 
in his attention to her that evening ; but to exercise 
his self-command by dividing his civilties among 
the ladies generally ; as indeed was his duty in the 
house of his sister. 


Mrs. Wittingham and her daughter, after they | 
had paid their compliments to the lady of the house, | 
made their way to an ottoman from whence two | 
very young girls rose to give them seats: and near } 


which Snellgrave was standing, talking to the 
Ata little dis- 
tance Miss Cambourn, in very simple attire, was 


secretary of an European legation. 


seated on a tabourct, surrounded by several of the 


handsomest and most agreeable men in the room. 


And not far off was her brother, Mr. Cambourn, in 
full conversation with two very distinguished for- 


cigners. Helen Wittingham looked round, and re- 


sulved on doing something that should attract the | 


attention of all present to herself, and compel them 
to remark her as the handsomest and bé@st-dressed 
female that on that evening graced the rooms of 
Mrs. Rochiston. Snellgrave was near enough to 
hear her say, in a low voice, to her mother— 

*'This will never do—I must contrive something 
to remind the beaux of my presence, and to make 
all these new men look at me. I will try the glass 
of water again.” 

** You try that quite too often”—:murmured Mrs. 
Wittingham. 

Snellgrave was really shocked on discovering 
the obnoxious glass of water to be a thing premedi- 
tated ; and he grieved to find that any young lady 
could resort to such an artifice for the purpose of 
attracting notice. Not wishing to overhear any 
more of a dialogue intended to be private, he removed 
farther from the neighborhood of the Wittinghams. 
The next moment tea was brought in: and after 
Miss next 
handed to Mrs. Wittingham, and then to her daugh- 
ter. 


commencing with Cambourn, it was 


Snellgrave felt a sort of nervous thrill when 
he heard Helen Wittingham say a son ordinaire to 
the man that carried the tea-tray—* I'll thank you 
for a glass of water.” 


The man, though, by dint of practice he had 
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request till tea was over ; and then two silver serv- 
ers with the best glass pitchers and tumblers were 
to be brought in, and handed round, for the purpose 
of supplying with water all persons who might want 
it. ‘Therefore, as we have seen, the men on re- 
collecting this injunction, performed with the tea 
and cakes their duty to the company, without stop- 
ping to attend to the desire of Miss Wittingham. 

When she found that neither of the waiters quit- 
ted the room to bring her the requested glass of 
water, Helen Wittingham sat for a few minutes in 
surprise and vexation. But observing that Snell- 
grave was now standing just in front of Miss Cam- 
bourn and evidently enjoying that young lady’s 
conversation, she first made a sign which failed to 
catch his eye, and then called tohim by name. He 
turned round, said a word of excuse to Miss Cam- 
bourn, and hastened to Helen Wittingham. 

“Mr. Snellgrave”’—said our heroine—* these 
waiters are very stupid. Do be so obliging, or so 
gallant as to bring me a glass of water.” 

Snellgrave bowed, and repaired to the dining- 
room; where, finding water on the side-board, he 
filled a tumbler, and carrying it to the young lady, 
presented it to her in silence. ‘That glass of water 
extinguished the last spark of his flame for Helen 
Wittingham. 

Having thus brought Snellgrave before her, she 
endeavored to detain him by faisant l’agreable 
with all her might, as she sat sipping the water at 


long intervals. Finally, when she returned the 


_ glass te him, he carried it away, and set it on the 
; nearest pier-table, but came back to her no more. 


4 


} plano. 


In revenge, she flirted violently with a very hand- 
some and very silly young man, the heir apparent 
to a large fortune, who after a while led her to the 
There she continued, more than an hour 
and a half, playing long pieces whose chief recom- 
mendation was their extreme difficulty, greatly to 
the annoyance of the majority of the company : 


, those particulary who were desirous of conversing 


with Mr. and Miss Cambourn. 
To conclude—our hero saw much of Clarissa 
Cambourn during her visit to Philadelphia, and 


’ was charmed with repeated instances of her tact, 


amiability, good sense, and regard for the conve- 
nience of others. Shortly after her return to Bos- 


It 


ton, he made a long visit to that delightful city. 


, was late in the winter before Snellgrave came back 


drilled his features into that stoical immobility that 


characterises the face of a compl te waiter, could 
not prevent a slight shade of annoyance from pass- 


ing momentarily over his countenance: and then he 


looked round, and saw that nearly all the company 
must be kept waiting if he attended to her request. 
said Miss Wittingham 


pertinaciously—* A glass of water if you please.” 


** Did you not hear me 


The carrier of the tea looked somewhat uncom- 
fortable for a minute or two; but he passed on, and 
continued hisround. She then applied to the car- 
rier of the cakes. He looked decide dly quecr ; but 
steadfastly pursuid his circuit. 

"The Mrs. 


her wuests had put in practice her intention, 


truth was, Rochiston, before 


irrived, 


any ol 


and given orders to the waiters, that if any lady 


hould h appen to sk for a gl iss of water in the 


midst of tea, they should take no account of the 


to Philadelphia ; and then, during several weeks, he 
seemed very busy in preparing for something. 
Early in the spring he took his friend Milford with 
him on a second visit to Boston. ‘They were ab- 
sent but a few days, and when they returned, Snell- 
grave brought with him a bride whom, this time, 
he had chosen wisely and well. 

Helen Wittingham is still single: and cannot 
possibly imagine why Mr. Snellgrave should have 
lost his engouement for herself, and married a bru- 
nette who wore dark silks and no curls. 

As all men are not so fastidious as Snellgrave, 
lovers may not always be frightened away by the 
too-prevalent practice that forms the subject of our 
tale. Nevertheless, we counsel our fair young 
readers to kee pon the safe side, and till tea 1s over, 
to refrain from inte rrupting its progress by incon- 
veniently asking for a glass of water. 
ticuers.—The greatest pleasure of life is love ; 
the contentment; the 


possession, health ;—the greatest case is sleep, and 


greatest treasure, greatest 


the best medicine a true frend 
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ORIGINAL 
For the Rural Repository. 


WHO DID NOT BELONG TO 
SOCIETY. 


[Coneluded 


THE GIRL 


Mr. and Mrs. 
Osborne comfortably settled in a rich and pictur- 
The y had erect- 


Two years from this date saw 
esque spot beside the noble Ohio. 
ed a very comfortable dwelling, and within it all 

ras neatness and plain elegance, while without it 
was surrounded by fields rich with growing plenty ; 
while the dark forrest walled in the little world, ex- 
cept towards the river, to the bank of which the 
clearing extended, allowing a free prospect of its 
bright waters, bearing their rich burdens of wealth 
and human life ever onward. 

Mr. and Mrs. Osborne were contented and happy. 
Calista was not the girlish creature of other days, 
but she was the cheerful and beautiful woman, 
finding her rational happiness in attending to her 
pleasant houschold duties and the education of her 
lovely little girl. And never were parents blessed 
with a brighter, sweeter child than Rosa Osborne. 
She was all intelligence, love and beauty. It was 
pleasure to instruct her; so susceptible was her mind 
of cultivation, it seemed as if science were hers by 


intuition, as if knowledge lay hidden in her soul, 


and sprang to life in all its bloom and verdure at 
the first touch of the wand of instruction. 

But Mr. Osborne’s neighbors began to increase, 
and in the course ofa few years he was surrounded 
All looked up to him, the 


first settler of a place being always invested witha 


by a fine settlement. 


kind of patriarchal dignity; and as talent and 
learning are always conspicuous, he was by tacit 
consent a sort of umpire of the settlement. Rosa 


was fourteen years of age, gentle, lovely and ac- 
complished, the rose of the county. Already ther« 
was a strong attachment between her and a young 
man of high promise, son of a gentleman, who had 
whose 


emigrated from South Carolina, and name 


The pare nts of both partics looked 


was Pinckney. 
growing attachment, and 


the cl 


complacently upon thi 
there loured no cloud on u'day of then 


hopes. 


But there arose a sharp contest in the political 
field, and Mr. Osborne headed the one party, and 
Mr. Pinckney was the idol of the other. Part) 


spirit, as is too often the case, grew into personal 
animosity, and Mr. Osborne and Mr. Pinckney 


And 


resolutions, Mr. Osborn was 


became open enemics. now, alas for the 


weakness of human 
again overtaken by the sin of drunkenness. "The 
scenes of former times were all reacted with agera- 
He seemed to live and act only for 
dut that party was defeated, and M 
Pinckney elected by a large majority. Mr. Os 


vated violence. 


his party. 


borne’s indignation knew no bounds. Tle lavished 
on young Pinckney the most opprobrious and in- 
sulting language, and forbade him his house. al 
though no word of party polities had ever « ped 
his lips in his hearing. We lounged from place to 
place, drinking to drown d ppointment amongst 
his crest-fallen fellows. His wife now gave up all 
for lost, 1d prayed only for streneth to endure 
But Rosa—she was not inured to fi] 
Until now her day had been all sunshi 
But the frost and storm ever fall most on t 


plant that has been nurtured in a 


at onee the shelter is torn 
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blightingly came sorrow on her spirit. Her honored 


and idolized father had become a degraded inebri- 
ate, her mother’s heart was broken ; and he whom 
she had loved from childhood, so that every emo- 
tion of joy or sorrow woke in her heart a thrilling 
thought of him to whose sympathy she had so long 
been used to confide all her pleasures and pains, 
Mr. 
his 


house, as his own sense of honor would have with- 


he was ¢ stranged from her, he had said that 


Osborne needed not to have turned him from 
drawn him from the society of the family of such a 


man. Oh, this was the keenest pang of all. She 
secluded herself from all society, and refused to 
sce Mr. Pinckney when he called to say farewell 
to her when he was on the eve of departing to sct- 
tle some business for his father, in South Carolina. 


in a fit; and it was discovered that his whole prop- 


Rosa was « ightcen. father died suddenly 
erty was insuflicient to satisfy his creditors. So 
deep was the ruin which four years of inebriety 
The widow with her fa- 
They 


so, but that the hun anity 


had brought upon him. 


therless child were left almost destitute. 
would have been wholly 
ofthe creditors set aside for them their household 
furniture, and a few domestic animals, and allowed 
them to occupy the house. It was uufortunate for 
poor Calista that she had suffered her husband in 
the second year of their sojourn by the Ohio to 
draw on her father for the whole of her portion, for 
now she had no re source. 

As soon as she and her daughter had in a meas- 
ternble 


ivement, and the knowledge of their utter 


ure recovered from the shock of their sud- 


den bere 


destitution, they began to seck some kind of em- 


ployment by which to sustam themselves. \ 


school seemed most available, and best suited to 
their ci1rcumstances and abiliti 


But there are those, who sw Lye d by the demon 


party spirit, would crush in the dust even the wo- 


man who cannot worship their idol, and several of 


the most influential of Mrs. Osborne's noighbors, 
refused to entrust her with the education of theu 
cluldren, becaus he had professed the political 


creed of her husband and his vanquished party. 


and yy ith- 


Mrs. Osborne felt this imjustice deeply, 

ering together her little all, she converted into mo- 

ne La eat sacril ll that she could not carry 
iil r, and journeying tothe east, hired a di: nt 

hou in the ¢ Ly where the you ig and lovely Rosa 

Osborne was attracting such unenyviable attention 
And Mi Osborne succeeded in obtaining ten 


or tw lye pupils, the rea vonable ness ol het tcriis op- 


erating upon th who would think it an indellibl 


] } i 
Cc Suawi. 


isgrace towear an under priced hat or 


Osborne attended to thx 


ee 
houshold 


they kept no crvant ind found li ( to car 
> , 
} | cy by l \ it Ri L ¢ nple yea all hie! 
‘ f..1 
out o school hou upon a scr ol iy tulilul pal L- 


vant ously "The no company except th 
mothers of Re Us pupil id they did not call very 
requ it i neve ent out, ex ept »chureh, or 
on hecess ne But Char Csrank 
V ost like her shadow, and Frank Fulton kept 
l rt ol sury ove Line both 
- ] will procure an introduction to that yy rl, un- 
der some pretence or oth d Granley to I 
‘ li cy i ] | a tiv ( fit 
vi { i flect OlLAale . th) , 
! t » ma } Ilha check lola ¢ 
t 4 I will, | must know | 
l 1 v‘ l { 1 | ‘n ‘ ' , li I 


Mrs. 


concerns, tor 





* Would you marry her,” asked Fulton. 

“How do I know,” replied Granley, * until I 
make her acquaintance. 
said Fulton. “If that girl, 


* Tasten to me,” 


just as she now is, was the cherished daughter of a 


rich and honored house, would you have answered 
Would you think of her as 
Oh, 


me in that manner? 


you now presume to think Never Granley. 
this is a wicked world, where innocence is exposed 
to insult, unless it is reputed rich, and sumptuously 
arrayed. But he is undeserving the name of man, 
who can adda pang to the burden of an unpro- 
tected virl.” 


“] 
said Jos phine Camp, to Emily M iy. 


shall invite Miss Osborne to my party,” 


a 


I am sure 


she is highly accomplished, amiable and genteel, 


and ought to have a place in society. ‘The sweet 
girl is piming away in her solitude.” 

* Youare astrange girl Josephine,” replied Em- 
ily. * But all I have to say is if you invite Miss 
Osborne, you need not waste an invitation on Miss 
May.” 

‘ Just 


as you please Emily,” repli d Josephine. 


* And all of my acquaintaces who are too proud 
to associate with beauty, worth and talent, becauss 
it does not wear gilt slippers, are at liberty to stand 
aloof from me also.” 

* Quite independently spoken, Miss Camp, and 
yet [ know it would grieve you if the Craytons were 
to cut your acquaintance, and I am sure the y will 
not recognize you in Miss Osborne’s company.” 


Miss 


May, yet as they estrange themselves for such a 


“The Craytons must act their pleasure 


on I shall not mourn for them. I give this par- 


ty prin ipally on Miss Osborne's account, to intro- 
duce her into socu ty.” 

And some of th genth nen will doubtless be 

uch obliged to you,” said Enuly, and took leave 


with small cere ony. 


‘Poor girl,” sighed Josephine, ‘so envious of 


Le uty, so feartul that George Crayton may be 
picased W th Mi Osborn 

‘Shall Laceept M Camp's invitation mother?” 
isked Rosa the next morning. 

‘Yes my child: i nay be to our advantage lor 
you to 0 equ itances.” 

* But ce ured Rosa 

"Th wr une tood, ul continued, “ you 

lsh our pauitit to your pupils and request 
Lhicin to ask Une iota l they wish to purchia "tg 

* Dear Madam Rosa,” said Lucey Crayton as 


he entered tl chool-room, * 1 told mia of your 


beautiful pictures, and she wish that you will ae- 


colpany me hou this evening, and bring them 


wilh you 


or ihe beaut ul girl in grey silk ac- 


VLis Crayton to the rmechest 


ind 


\l ty saw het pass, 


watched till she entered the house, and then wrung 
her hands in a paroxisi of apprehensive jealousy 
Rosa w iown into the fa y parlor at that 
1 cf ib \Ir. id M ( rayton and the 
Lwo ¢ il The a ( litt t¢ il ly iti- 
are her, a p 1, Mr. Crayton started 
( ‘ p mn ti l \ Alter regard het 
i \ t he ro id advanced towards her, 
on b au \l ( ton, be ead 
ih rt i ‘ 
( \ rik i La tre 
\ ( At that Vi Crayton caught 
I y to I Viv own dea 
tcl ( lit’ ( W here our mothe 








And Mrs. Crayton was Mrs. Osborne’s younger 
sister; and very soon the sister and niece were 
And 


Mrs. Osborne and her daughter had disappeared as 


happily domesticated with the Craytons. 
they came, no one knew how. 

At Miss Camp’s party Mr. George Crayton in- 
troduced his beautiful neice to the admiring com- 
pany. Josephine was wild with joy, and Emily 
Charles 


Crank y found opportunity to make her a passion- 


became suddenly ill and went home. 
ate declaration of love, to which she re pli d cal nly, 
* Permit me to say, sir, that when gentlemen speak 
of ladies whom ‘nobody knows’ they should not 
sufler the object of their admiration to hear herself 
counted * game.” 


As Granley rushed from the room, Fulton whis- 


pered to him, ** Your game it seems 1s beyond the 
range of your rifle.” 

A few months passed pleas intly away, and then 
George Crayton said pleasantly to Rosa one beau- 
tiful evening, ** With your leave coz I would like 
Rosa's 


bright check grew pale, and a sigh struggled up from 


to mitroduce a suitor for vor.” 


your f, 


her very heart. 


** No, no,” she said, I] ean receive no suitor 


“Why, Rosa * enquired CGeorve. I] Tave you 
no heart, or is the little casket pre-occupi }?° 
**Oh, do not teaze me,” she said, resuming het 


’ 
seck to 


ler me a burden.” 


javfulness of manner, **and do not ro- 
| | 


vide mea husband until you consi 


** But Rosa,” he persisted, * did you never lov 
Shesmiled and would have spoke n, but the tears 
that filled her eyes choked her utterance. Georet 


it down beside her, and taking both her han 


firmly in his, said, ** I have a story to tell you, and 


you must not interrupt me. It is a tale of love, 
ind you may Iude your face on my shoulder in 
maiden style, but you must hear me. Some tu 
nee L became acquainted with a gentleman from 
the south, who is here in attendance on an inva! 
runt Last evening he saw you at Mrs. Ca p 
ind LS ¢ otion compelled li 1 to | Ve 1 ‘ h ant 
Ile sought me out this morning, and told 1 i lon 
tory of love and one Rosa Osborne, and the bank 
of the Ohno don't faint coz, hae only asked to see 
you once for a few minutes to ask an explanation, 
id say an everlasting farewell No you al 
wware that your emotions have betrayed his interest 


your heart, so I shall take the liberty to present him.” 


George,” said 


* Cousin Rosa proudly, sof 
him, 
days which | shud 


honor 


of the far ly of such a man as my 


you 
i” iK ol Llorace 


l cannot 


, ] ' 
Pinkney I cannot sec inder 


Hie said once in the 


der to recall, that his sense of withdrew him 


from the society 


futher. ‘That speech yet a barbed arrow in my 
heart [ will not see li 
Iam sure Rosa that Mr. Pinkney never mad 

uch a speech. L could swear it from: what h ud 
to me You were deccived by some envious o1 
mahecwu person 

‘Heaven grant that he did not say it,” she er 
fervently * Cousin George, | will see | i 

\ few weeks passed, and then on a beaut 


sabbath morning a happy bridal party entered the 


venerable old church of the Aseension A doubk 
by | wa it, f (. ( ton led J ph 
Camp to the altar, and Horace Pinkney cscortes 
R 1 Osbort lot Ni 
the sol 1 rvie tnheara t | 
r th ll-important vows lig y taken \ Vin 
Osborne blessed her chul he ‘ R 
) { ll 1 { l 
. 
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dom found necessary for my proud unfeeling heart ;” 
and some who witnessed those espousals turned 
away in bitterness of spirit, that Miss Osborne who 
did not belong to socicty had become the wile of 
one of the richest and handsomest gentlemen in 


Carolina. Lypia JANE. 
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THE MOTHERLESS. 
How interesting he appears to every feeling mind! 
A child 


commiuseration 


his mother, excites universal 


affection 


robbed of 


and from every bosom. 
We look forward with anxi ty to eve ry future pe riod 
of his life, and our prayers and hopes attend every 
step of his journey. We mingle our tears with his 
on the grave of her whose maternal heart has ceased 


to beat, for we feel that he is bereaved of the friend 


and guide of his youth! His father would, but 
cannot supply the loss. In vain the whole circk 
of his friends blend their efforts to alleviate his sor- 
rows, and to fill the place occupi d by departed 


worth : a mother must be missed every moment by 


t child who has ever known and rightly valued one, 


hen sh sleeps in the grave. No hand feels so 
soft as le no voice sounds so sweet—no smile 
» pl unt! Never shall we find again in this 
wide wilderness, such sympathy, such fondness, 


, such tenderness, as he experienced 
Ihe world is moved with compassion for that 
motherless child, but the whole world cannot supply 
her place to hun. 

DEATHL OF ALEXANDER. 

Wuen Alexander was at Babylon, after having 
vhole night in carousing, a second teust 


Lk 


twenty guests 


spent thi 
went 


at the 


Was proposed to him. accordingly, 


table Hle drank 


there were 


the health of every person in the company, and 
then pledged them severally. After this, ¢ 
Hereules’ cup, which held an ineredib 
quantit t was filled, when he red itall down 
( ‘ing toa Macedonian of the company, Porte 
by Pheaiae fterwards pledged him again in the 
ext! t nt bu per. He had no sooner 
t. than he fell upon the floor * Ter 
t Seneea, deserbi t] futal efleet 
é nkenness,) th hero unconquered by all the 
toils of prod ( marche , exposed to thi danget 
ol st nd combat, to the most violent extremes ot 


ubdued by his in- 


ek to the earth by the 


In this condition he was s¢ zed 
inated in death. 


with a fever, which ter 


tys Plutarch and Arria suspected then 


that Al acr was poi oned: the true poison wl hi 
ht him to his end was wine, which has killed 
many thousands besides Alexander 
CGiawnenr A 66 ny | fi hilar *? ' Weog 
Green, is lecturing in St. Louis on the sub- 
t Ile} blishee volu wi ! 
( | the tricks ol tl trade—tlu 
\ xX Cal made, and how ( 
r ( a efloete . 
i | re ast 
r 1, ddr | 
‘ , t det 
{ to! iwi { I 


A gentlemen upon being asked whether he was 
seriously injured when a steamboat boiler exploded, 
is said to have replied, “that he was so used to 
being blown up by his wife, that mere steam had 
no effect upon him.” 
from 


wrote back thus—‘* Tam so changed that my old- 


A man who had been sick away home, 


est creditors would hardly know me! 
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SATURDAY, JULY 13, 1°44. 


AWFUL CONFLAGRATION! 


Another catastrophe has been visited upon our devoted city, 


and the smoldering ruins of once busy and bustling streets only 
remain to mark the course of that deadliest, fiercest of ele 
ents—Fire ! 
The fire was discovered at about half past five o’clock, 


on the afternoon of Friday the 2eth ult. supposed to have been 


ignited from the steam-boat lying at the wharf, 
The a mnt of property consumed was from $150,000 to 


on which there was insurance for about 865,000 


2200 000 


Ther dity with which the flames spread, prevented many 


voor families from removing all of their furniture. 


The number of build destroyed were about 3: also, 

tw l er Var one Oil Factory, three Docks, and a 

. tr londed with flour he buildings consumed were 
tuated on Fr 1, Ferry and Water Streets. 

All t vho forward 81,00 for Vol. 21, which will 

the last of August next, will receive the remainder 

of the resent \ and those who now take the present 

\ ve numbers that are missing, if they wish 

We ré ow p lishing the tour first numbers of the 

Repository over again, and shall be ile to supply any of those 


Letters Containing Remittances, 


Re Office, ending Wednesday la t, deducting the 
nount of postage p 
N.C. FP. New Orl I S100: M. R.H. Swanzey, N.H 
oe HW. B. Aneram, N. Y. 81.00; N. W. D. West Stocl 
‘ Vl “1a: ad. ¢ ( East Durhar N. V¥. 31,00 
a. wa. W. I l) Ve. 1.00: COBH. W. Claverack, N.Y 
S100; EVD rton, N. VY. S100; C. G. Stamford 
N. ¥. 85.00; J. Ros. North Chatl N. ¥Y. 22.00: A. J 
Mi i N. Y. $2.00; J. E. C. North Granville, N. Y 
Married, 
In th ty.on the 6t t. by the Rev. FE. Crawford, Mr 
It t r r,t erly of HI ton, Canada, to 
\I \ i i] ‘ ‘ 
it ' ’ ( TAL ISE it speaks 
ept our thank 
ay T ; 
I ! ene dh vine 
Ont \ Vr. Theodore Burdwin to Mis 
Car KD ‘ ro 
( 1 t Mr. Abram Coffin to Miss Car 
\ \ t Hilledal 
At A 2th ul yi Rev. M. L. Scudder, Mr 
I k 4 M M = ’ t ' 
! \ ‘ = iv lust e 30th ult. bw the Re Mr 
! ‘ \ ( M.I M \ Kk. A 1, both 
I 
In N \ Vi t ith ult. by the Rev 
Jor. } ( Vi. ¢ 1 ly of tt eity, to Laura 
Nl l ber of New-York 
In ¢ 1) " Re H. Wheeler, Mr 
> ! t \i M yE.R 1 llot that tow 
In KR I gy, dune Jit ythe Rev 
| NI i! y A.‘ ! of New Lebanon, (« 
aa M = ! econd daughter of Ge 
14 
‘ r 1. Waterbury, of Hud J 
B. | | AD | » | \ Ar 
( ( ~ I) ( | 
4 
Died, 
vil Doct 
| 
M Mer 
1" R 
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Original Poetry. 


For the Rural Repository. 
LINES 
; To « Dissipatea Young Wan. 
Youtu of the noble brow, 
Youth ofthe fulland radiant azure eye, 
Laugh on, while life in manhood’s joyous flow, 
Glides beautifully by. 


This is no time to weep, 
No time to pause and think of coming years; 
Vain is the wish to pierce their mysteries deep 
So dark and full of tears. 


Enjoy thy youthful years 
While they remain; they will not last too long; 
And o’er the future broods a cloud of fears 
Telling of woe and wrong. 


Start not at dull-eyed friends, 
To check thy pleasures if advice they give: 
By humble means they work their lowly ends, 
But never seek to lire. 


Heed not thy sister’s eye 
In “silent, beautiful reproach” that falls; 
She guides her life by precepts stern and dry, 
Andthou hast nobler calls. 


Break, break thy mother’s heart, 


The guardian angel of thy childish hours, 
$ Forshe hath well performed the allotted part, 


And strewed thy way with flowers. 


Why should she longer live ? 
Her son, the hope of each declining year, 
His comfort and support no more can give 
Her widowed heart to cheer. 














No, for he now must yield 
To float on youthful passion’s joyous wave: 
She’ll seek for usefulness no other field, 
Her hope is in the grave. 


Keep not the sacred vow 
That bound a Christian’s duties to fulfill ; 
With the baptismal seal upon thy brow, 
Press onward, downward still. 


Farewell! the world will gaze 
Till her young votaries emulate thy doom, 
And follow thee through all thy devious ways 
Down to the silent tomb. F. H.C. 


RPA APPELLEE 





For the Rural Repository. 
ODE FOR THE FOURTH OF JULY. 
BY A. A. FORBES. 
Hanrx! that shout of rapturous joy! 
Wafted by the breeze along: 
Bursting from a thousand tongues, 
Sweeter than the wild-bird’s song! 
Louder than the thunder’s voice, 
When the dreaded storm comes nigh, 
Yet more welcome to the ear 
Than the sound of revelry. 


'Tis a Nation’s voice we hear, 
Sounding loud o’er land and sea, 
Shaking Tyrant’s on their thrones, 
Tis the anthem of the Free! 
And the chorus loud and long, 
Bids the clouds of grief depart, 
Fills the soul with ecstacy, 





Swells with triumph every heart! 
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Oh! how bright the glorious sun 
Shines upon this blessed morn, 
’Tis our Nation’s jubilee! 
Ever may its beams adorn 
Mountain top and verdant vale, 
And with floods of golden rays, 
Gilding plain and lake and river, 
Usher in this day of days! 


Day of days! our Patriot sires 

Felt the Tyrant’s iron yoke 
Hanging heavy on their necks, 

And they vowed it should be broke, 
And the Despot's galling chain 

They would never wear—and they 
Trusting in Omnipotence, 

Registered their vows this day. 


Thus they roused the Tyrant’s ire, 
He with thousands in his train— 
Hireling tools and servile slaves— 
Launched his vessels on the main, 
Wafted by the eastern winds, 
Soon he reached the wished for shore, 
And each hill and plain and valley, 
With his legions covered o'er. 


Freedom to her mountains flew, 
Spread her banner to the sky, 
Round her called the true and brave, 
Pledged to conquer or todic! 
Like the torrent from he hills! 
Spreading terror in their path, 
They upon the Tyrant rushed, 
And his legions felt their wrath! 


When a Nation in their might 
Rise against a Tyrant’s power, 
With their cause by Justice sanctioned 
Trusting Heaven in danger’s hour, 
Though the way seem dark and drear, 
Though a thousand hosts oppose, 
They by Heaven shall be sustained, 
They shall triumph o’er their foes! 


They didtriumph! Sixty years 


And eight more now have passed away 


And of those who fought for Freedom, 
Few alas! behold this day. 

When a few more years shall pass 
Not a remnant shall remain 

Ofthat brave and noble band, 
Who our liberties did gain. 


Listen! coming from their graves 

Hear you not a murmuring sound? 
Now it bursts upon the ear 

Like the thunder’s echoing round! 
Let all other tongues be mute ! 

Let all ears attend the call : 
Dwellers in this mighty land! 


Lo! it speaks and speaks to all. 


“Children! let the blood that we 
Shed upon the battle plain, 
And the sufferings we endured, 
Let them not have been in vain! 
But in unity and love 
Like a band of brothers stand, 
Then shall Peace and Happiness 
Reign forever in this land. 


“Will ye listen to our voice ? 
Then aseach returning year 
Brings about his joyful day, 
Gather with your children here! 
Tell our toils and sufferings o’er! 
How we met both care, and paih, 
And the Freedom that we gave you, 
Ever cherish and maintain.” 


Hin hy irgh, Vi. ls 14. 
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A PARODY ON OLD GRIMES. 


Tuose happy days are past and gone, 
Those days are known no more, 

When boys wore homespun coats of brown, 
All buttoned down before. 


Yes, times have sadly changed—for then 
They feared hail, rain nor dirt; 

But now, they firmly wield a pen, 
And wear a ruffled shirt. 


Then farmers’ sons could hoe and plough, 
Swing shovels, scythes and rakes ; 

Now they can make a genteel bow, 
With dickeys on their necks. 


Then they were honest, kind, and fair, 
Their words they ne’er took back, 
In order now to save their hair, 
They wear silk caps of black. 


They then their wood packed in the shed, 
For gloves they would not stop ; 
But now the y often lie in bed, 


Till neighbors call them up. 


They then wore shoes of decent size 
Nor cared for left or right, 
They now wear boots, * O, my eyes, 


With pants strapped down so tight. 


They then could help the women churn 
Perchance they'd hold a light; 
Now, from these tasks they sneering turn, 


With hands so nice and white. 


Yes! times have sadly changed since then; 
Those times we now deplore; 
When will they once return again, 


Those happy days of yore! 


From the Columbian Magazine. 


ON AN INFANT. 
where the breezes sigh 
Above thy faded bloom 

Too soon thy laughing eye 
Was shrouded 

Oh loved and cherished here, 


SLEEP 


in the tomb ; 


Above thine earthly bier 

There breathes a deathless spell, 
While faith in robes of light 
Enthrones thee pure and bright 


Child of my soul—farewell ! 
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IS PUBLISHED AT HUDSON, COLUMBIA COUNTY, N. Y¥. BY 
William KE. Stoddard, 

THE RURAL REPOSITORY will be devoted to Polite 
Literature; containing Moral and Sentimental Tales, Original 
Communications, Biography, Traveling Sketches, Amusing 
Miscellany, Humorous and Historical Anecdotes, Useful Re 
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ful of said numbers, as we 


shall be unable to supply them, 
without we publish them again, which will be uncertain. as it 
will be attended with more expense than will be warranted 
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